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A Brief Narrative in Relation to the Position 
‘of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of Friends. 


(Continued from page 258.) 

The impression has obtained among some of 
our members that the suspension of epistolary 
correspondence with the Yearly Meetings on this 
continent was the act of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting. That this was not the case with refer- 
ence to the four meetings mentioned above, is 
shown by the following extracts from the last 
epistles received from them. 

The epistle from Indiana Yearly Meeting, held 
Tenth Month, 1855, says: “ Highly as we value 
correspondence with your Meeting, we cannot 
see how we can continue it, if you adhere to that 
body in Ohio, whom we look upon as having 
gone out of the fellowship of the body.” 

That from North Carolina, held Eleventh 
Month, 1855, speaks of the separation in Ohio, 
and in reference thereto adds the following para- 
graph: “It is with sorrowful feelings we are 
brought to the conviction, that an upright and 
consistent course of conduct required on our part 
a suspension of epistolary correspondence with 
your body, until you are brought into unity with 
us on this important subject.” 

That from New York, held Sixth Month, 
1855, uses this language: “We respectfully ap- 
peal to you, if it would be consistent for us to 
continue correspondence with a meeting that 
should permanently acknowledge its fellowship 
with the body in Ohio, that has been adjudged 
by three Yearly Meetings, besides our own, to 
have forfeited its claim to the character and stand- 
ing of a legitimate Yearly Meeting of Friends, 
by its departure from the established order and 
usage of our religious Society ? It is our impres- 
sion that it would not.” 

The epistle from Baltimore Yearly Meeting, 
held Tenth Month, 1855, says: “ We are deeply 
affected in the consideration of the position in 
which our dear friends of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting have placed themselves in relation to 
us, and to the other Yearly Meetings of Friends, 
by their connection with a body in Ohio with 
which we cannot have unity. We would earn- 
estly and affectionately request them to review 
their whole course in relation to this subject, and 
again come into that fellowship and concert of 
action, without which we cannot see how we can 
continue our correspondence.” 

These four Yearly Meetings thus make the 
resumption of epistolary correspondence with 
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them depend on our Yearly Meeting setting aside 
its former deliberate judgment, and refusing 
longer to unite with their brethren in Ohio, who, 
like themselves, have been, and still are, striving 
to maintain the faith and discipline of our Re- 
ligious Society. 

In 1856, Philadelphia Yearly Meeting again 
addressed epistles to all the Yearly Meetings 
then in existence, except New England and 
Baltimore. In that sent to London the follow- 
ing passage occurs, which contains a renewed 
expression of its judgment on the separation in 
Ohio, and indicates the ground on which its con- 
clusion was founded. 

“We have read the statement of your proceed- 
ings in reference to the division in Ohio Yearly 
Meeting, and regret that whilst you counsel 
against separation, you should have recognized 
a body there as a legitimate Yearly Meeting, of 
which you say: ‘ We would not be understood 
as implying that the proceedings of that body 
(though we speak it with tenderness and with 
sympathy for the peculiar difficulties of their 
position) have been in all respects such as we 
could approve, were it our place to pronounce 
an opinion thereon.’ The separation there was 
effected by twelve of the representatives bringing 
forward Jonathan Binns as clerk, when thirty 
————— were opposed to it. They were 
told in the collected Yearly Meeting that the 
measure was a separation, which several of them 
admitted at the time; nevertheless they persisted 
in consummating it. The whole proceeding was 
subversive of the order and discipline of our So- 
ciety ; and we have continued our correspondence 
with the Yearly Meeting of Ohio, with which we 
have long held a brotherly intercourse, of which 
Benjamin Hoyle has been the clerk for several 
years, and acted in that capacity at their last 
Yearly Meeting. 

“The support of the doctrines of the gospel, 
under the quickening influence of the Holy 
Spirit, as held by our Society from the begin- 
ning, is a high responsibility placed upon it, and 
whenever any innovations may be attempted, 
those who are alive to their importance, as they 
are faithful, should humbly endeavor to guard 
the Society against them. Without desiring to 
reiterate what has been often said, we believe the 
dissemination of sentiments at variance with our 
doctrines has been the primary cause of the diffi- 
culties now affecting the peace of the Society. 
May the Lord Almighty, in the riches of his 
mercy, again cause his Divine, all-searching light 
so effectually to visit every heart as to show every 
one by what spirit he is actuated, humble all at 
the feet of Jesus, and again bring the whole body 
into the precious unity of the Spirit! May we 
all realize the prayer of the Mediator for the be- 
lievers in Him, ‘that they all may be one, as thou 
Father art in me, that they also may be one in 
us, and be renewedly qualified to show forth the 
glory of the gospel of Christ, ‘in word, in conver- 
sation, in charity, in spirit, in faith, in purity!” 

The only epistles received in 1857 were from 
London, Dublin, and Ohio. After the reading of 
these epistles, the following minute was adopted, 
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Fourth Month 21st, 1857: “In consideration of 
our present condition, and the disunity that has 
appeared on some points, particularly respecting 
our epistolary correspondence, after much time 
spent thereon, and the general expression of senti- 
ment by Friends, it was concluded to suspend 
for this year an epistolary correspondence with 
all the Yearly Meetings; and the subject of the 
great importance and the desirableness of the 
restoration of unity and harmony, both amongst 
the members of this Yearly Meeting and in the 
Society at large, being brought into view, it was, 
under solid deliberation, concluded to refer its 
present condition to the representatives of the 
Quarterly Meetings in this Meeting, as a com- 
mittee now appointed, weightily to deliberate 
thereon ; and, if way opens, to propose any mea- 
sures for this Meeting to adopt, which they may 
hope will contribute to the increase of unity, to 
make a report to this Meeting next year—it 
being clearly understood that they are not to in- 
terfere with or unsettle any of the previous de- 
cisions which the Meeting has come to.” 

In 1858, “ The representatives appointed as a 
committee last year to take our present condition 
into consideration, reported that, after consider- 
able time spent in solidly deliberating on the 
subject referred to them, the way did not open 
to recommend the resumption of our correspond- 
ence with other Yearly Meetings at the present 
time—which was adopted by the Mééting.” 

Since 1857 there has been no renewal of cor- 
respondence, but the concern for the support of 
our doctrines and discipline, which has pineed us 
in the position in which we stand with respect to 
other Yearly Meetings, has continued to be felt, 
and has found expression in addresses and epis- 
tles to our own members, and to Friends gener- 
ally, as way appeared to open for it, and circum- 
stances to require. 

As many years have elapsed since the most of 
these proceedings took place, and many Friends, 
both in our own limits and elsewhere, have since 
grown up and become actively interested in 
church affairs, it seemed due to these and to the 
cause of Truth, thus to bring to view these ex- 
tracts from the records of our Meetings, for the 
purpose of showing what has been and what con- 
tinues to be the nature and ground of the con- 
cern of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting—a concern 
which, we have the best reason to believe, was at 
one period very largely shared by many of the 
most deeply experienced Friends in all the 
Yearly Meetings, and that it is still so, as re- 
gards many, we entertain no doubt. 

(To be concluded.) 


Lose not your salt in you lest you become un- 
savory, for then you are good for nothing but to 
be trodden under feet of men. Keep the heav- 
enly grace, light, power and salt; and then you 
will never go under the foot of men; the heav- 
enly power of God is over all. Now this pure 
salt and grace of God, this teaches you to live 
soberly and righteously and godly: for it is un- 
righteousness, ungodliness and insobriety that 
corrupts mankind.— George Foz. 





For ‘Tue Frienp.” 


Making Peace Between Savage Tribes of Borneo. 


The Proceedings of the Royal Geographical 
Society for the First Month of the present year, 
contain an interesting account of some explora- 
tions in the interior of a part of North Borneo, 
which is under British Government, made by 
D. D. Daly, Assistant Resident in charge of 
Province Dent, in the years 1884 and 1885. 

One of these explorations was in the country 
drained by the Padas River, which forms the 
principal water system of Province Dent, on the 
west coast of North Borneo. The portion of its 
delta nearest the coast, for 15 miles is covered 
with mangroves, and intersected by numerous 
salt-water creeks. The next 50 miles of the 
Padas River pass through vast swamps of Sago- 
palm plantations and rice fields, with occasional 
belts of jungle forest. Herds of buffalo and 
cattle roam along the banks ; and the houses and 
gardens denote prosperity. At about 60 miles 
the base of the coast range is reached; and 
nearly all the country between it and the sea is 
one vast, low-lying, swampy stretch, where the 
Sago-palms grow luxuriantly. When a palm 
tree has reached maturity, say 8 or 10 years old, 
it is cut down, split open length-ways with an 
axe, and the pith is chopped out with bamboo 
scoops, and by repeated washings the starch is 
sieved and extracted, and after drying in the 
sun, becomes the Sago of commerce. As fast as 
these palms are cut down, fresh suckers spring 
up spontaneously, so that sago plantations never 
die out. 

On reaching the coast range it was necessary 
to leave their boats, and follow a jungle track 
over broken spurs of the rocky hills. The pass 
at the summit was 3200 feet high. These sum- 
mits are very narrow and precipitous on both 
sides. About three feet from the track was a rock 
on which all travellers are expected to place a 
bunch of leaves or a branch of a tree as a pro- 
pitiation to the spirit who guards the great moun- 
tain pass. After descending to the level of about 
600 feet, they came to a village of the Murut 
tribe, the chief of which put his house at their 
disposal. Here they met with traces of those 
bloody-feuds among the wild tribes, to put an 
end to which was one of the principal objects of 
the expedition. The house was a large one— 
about 50 feet square—and hanging from the 
rafters of the ceiling were 52 human heads and 
pieces of human bones. Daly says, “I explained 
that I could not eat my evening meal in a room 
where these were suspended, and asked Zalimboh 
(the chief) to cut them down. This request, he 
and his sons cheerfully complied with, but with 
a bland smile of patronizing pity at the white 
man’s amiable squeamishness ; and so to humor 
me they took down the ghastly trophies and 
huddling them altogether in rattan baskets, put 
them away at the back of the house; doubtless 
they were reinstated as drawing-room ornaments 
after my departure. 

While remaining here the travellers were 
visited by many of the neighboring chiefs, each 
of whom brought a fowl, or a few pounds of rice, 
or a basket of Indian corn as a token of friend- 
ship ; for which they received in return, presents 
of cloth, beads and brass-wire. Daly says, “These 
presents were frequently offered by them to gain 
my good-will in some long-standing inter-tribal 
feud ; and as I had come with the avowed object 
of stopping their head-hunting forays, I always 
returned a quid pro quo for their presents. The 
salt, brought by us from the coast, was the most 
valued commodity, as there was none in their 
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mountain ranges; but medicines such as qui- 
nine, vaseline, medical oils, pills and plasters, 
proved to be wonderful talismans in gaining 
the good-will of the Muruts. They are savages 
pur et simple, and came in their war-paint. The 
orderly stood at the foot of the stairs, and all 
spears, swords, blow-pipes, and poisoned arrows 
were taken by him, deposited in a heap under 
the house, and returned to the owners when they 
took their departure.” 

Some distance beyond the village at which the 
party first stopped, they came to the residence of 
the principal chief of the Muruts; where a con- 
ference was held with him and several other of 
the head men. The object was to put a stop to 
the head-hunting raids between them and the 
Peluans, a generic name given to all the abori- 
gines of the interior. “The Muruts were very 
frank in naming and numbering the heads they 
had taken; and I found the debit and credit ac- 
count to be as follows:—The Muruts have taken 
26 heads of Peluans, the Peluans have taken 31 
heads of Muruts; balance in favor of Peluans 5 
heads, and 4 Muruts were also wounded in the 
last affray. Each side distrusts the other, and 
peace can only be made by the Peluans paying 
a commensurate amount of blood-money in com- 
pensation for 5 heads that stand against them. 
I accordingly sent word to the Peluan chiefs 
that I would be on the Upper Padas River in 
six days, requested them to meet me, and guar- 
anteed their safety from the Muruts.” 

While waiting for the return of the messengers, 
Daly was visited by many chiefs from different 
localities, who expressed a hope that a European 
officer would be sent to live among them, so as 
to put an end to their blood-feuds. They spoke 
very candidly, through the interpreter who trans- 
lated the Murut dialect into Malay, telling their 
grievances, and recounting with a certain sense 
of pride in their prowess and valor, the number 
of heads they had taken in their lives, and the 
names of their Peluan victims. They were told 
that the British Government would not take 
cognizance of what had taken place when there 
was no form of government over them, but that 
in the future head-hunting would be treated as 
murder, and the offenders hanged. 

As they were ascending the river, they were 
hailed by a party of Peluans, whom the inter- 
preter told, that a white man was in the company 
who was going to visit the chief Si Dolamit. 
They did not believe this, and said that he was 
deceiving them. They then began hacking away 
with their swords at branches, this being their 
form of oath. They called out that if the stran- 
gers would take the same oath, by chopping 
branches, they would come to them; but a sud- 
den suspicion crossed them that treachery was 
intended, and they might lose their heads, and 
they suddenly called out, “ We are off!” 

On the night of the 21st of Sixth Month, 1885, 
they encamped on the bank of the river, to wait 
the arrival of the Peluans. Our explorer says: 

“T had turned into my mosquito curtain, 
around which the sentry was walking his rounds, 
when a Peluan chief of the west bank, named 
Si Dolamit, a fine able-bodied fellow arrived 
with ten followers. All carried spears, blow- 
pipes and poisoned arrows, and they had two 
rifles. He brought me presents of water-melons 
and bananas, for which he received cloth and 
brass-wire. His neck was encircled by many 
necklaces of colored beads, and other bands of 
them passed round his head and forehead. He 
evinced great interest in my guns, as he is a great 
deer-hunter. 

“Another Peluan chief, named Si Ongandey, 


a bold warlike looking fellow, carrying his blow. 
pipe and spear as though he was afraid of no man, 
arrived to take part in the peace-making. He 
wore numerous bead necklaces, and on his breast 
hung a number of charms, bird’s-beaks, shells, 
bears’ claws, teeth, and bones of vampire bats; 
he had fifteen followers and a few women and 
girls. The latter were afraid to come across the 
river, until Si Dolamit sent two of his wives 
across in my boat to fetch them. It should be 
noted that the bringing of women is a sure sign 
of peaceful intents among wild tribes. 

“Then the ceremony of taking oaths of peace 
and friendship commenced. The North Borneo 
flag was hoisted on a staff beneath a wide-spread- 
ing ‘ Langsat tree,’ the clusters of its luxuriant 
fruit hanging like huge bunches of grapes. Be- 
hind the flag-staff stood three constables, and I 
stood in front with a few chiefs and traders; the 
Muruts sat cross-legged on the grass on one side, 
facing their ancient enemies, the Peluans, 

“Then the Murut chiefs commenced taking 
the oath by chopping at a stick or sapling with 
great vigor, repeating the words of the oath in a 
loud voice, until towards the end they appeared 
quite excited. A Murut chief took the oath and 
then a Peluan, turn about, and as each oath takes 
6 or 7 minutes to repeat, it took a long time. 
The following is a form of the oath, each mark 
~ denoting a chop at the stick, until it is finally 
chopped up into little bits—a Peluan is supposed 
to be swearing !— 

“The Sandémar [Murut] ~ and the Peluan 
~ people are now of one mind. If I killa 
Sandémar man ~ when I go to the water may 
I not be able to drink ~- when I go to the jungle 
may I not be able to eat ~ may my father die 
~ may my mother-die ~- may my wife die ~ 
may my children die ~~ may my house be burned 
down ~ may the padi not grow in my fields ~ 
may a crocodile swallow me —- may the eggs 
never be hatched in my fowl-house ~ may I 
never catch a fish when I go fishing -- may my 
life be ended ~I cut this stick ~ as if I was 
chopping my own head off ~- the Great Spirit is 
my witness ~~ may this stick grow into life again 
~ if ever I kill or take any more heads ~.” 

When the swearing was concluded all were 
friends and brothers. Then followed trading be- 
tween the parties. The poisoned arrows of the 
Peluans were in great demand, for they are very 
clever in mixing the poisonous sap of the trees. 
“The Peluan chief Si Ongandey very candidly 
told the mob that it was fortunate the ‘white 
man’ had come with the Muruts; for if any of 
them had landed yesterday on the east bank of 
the Padas River, he would have had some of 
their heads ;” but, he added in a patronizing 
way, “that Muruts can now enter my country 
with safety.” 

J. W. 

Every revival of religion recorded in the 
Bible seems to have been a revival of personal 
righteousness among God’s own people. No 
amount of outward prosperity, no increase of 
numbers, no new and attractive forms of worship 
can possibly make up for or take the place of the 
faithful conformity to the whole will of God on 
the part of those who are called by his name. 
The sooner the ministers and churches recognize 
this fundamental truth and necessity, and bend 
all their energies toward the bringing about of 
such a revival, the better it will be for the Church 
as such, and the speedier shall we all reach the 
desired end of seeing ungodly and skeptical un- 
believers brought under the power of the Gospel. 
—Selected. 
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James Backhouse. He selected that of a nurseryman, and went | book an authority upon the most diverse subjects. 
Tis Auctvalien Mitend a din Ole dl cum for instruction in the business to an extensive | It is a full store-house of varied information. 
[ 4 establishment belonging to the father of our} Religious service was always his paramount con- 
friend Fredk. Mackie, now of Adelaide. “About| cern, but he found time also to note down end- 
this time,” he says, “I was first impressed with | less other matters. The native races, their super- 
the belief that it was the will of the Lord that, | stitions, language and habits, and their relations 
at a future time, I should go on a gospel errand | with the whites; the moral, social, and industrial 
into Australia. The impression was sudden but | condition of the white settlers themselves, and all 
very clear. It occurred as I was standing in | the difficult problems of the convict system ; the 
the nursery ground at Norwich, not thinking of | aspects of the country, the fauna and flora, so 
such subjects. I felt as though I could have | novel then, and still (even to us who have made 
In 1832—55 years ago—James Backhouse, a sunk under it, but I dared not to oppose it, and | Australia our home) so imperfectly known—all 
Minister of the Society of Friends, landed at| I prayed in spirit that if it were indeed the will | are noted down in his pages. He was at once 
Hobart, on a missionary visit to these Colonies. of God, He would be pleased to prepare me for | keen in observing, and accurate in recording, and 
Prior to his arrival there had not been, as far | it, and to open the way for it, both in my own | though perhaps some may think that rather too 
as I can ascertain, any attempt made toward mind and in the mind of my Friends.” This many botanical notes have got into print, there 
forming Meetings, but by his exertions, the mem- | Was about 1814, but it was not till 1830 that is a freshness about the whole which carries the 
bers of our body who were scattered throughout the sense of duty became present and pressing, | reader irresistibly on, and adds to the interest 
the infant settlements were made known to one | and that he submitted it to the judgment of the | attaching to the account of his more important 
another, congregations were formed wherever| church. After weighty consideration it was religious labors. ’ 4 
possible, and our little church was established approved, and a certificate of his Meeting’s unity| The state of affairs at the time of James Back- 
upon an organized basis. He was the Paul who | was given him “to visit in the love of the gos- house's visit as compared with the present condi- 
planted, and so it seems appropriate to preface pel the inhabitants of the British Colonies and tion of the Colonies, was as different as can well 
the proposed series of papers upon the rise and Settlements in New Holland, Van Diemen’s | be conceived. Itis like studying Ancient History. 
progress of our Society in the various Colonies, | Land, and South Africa.” For such extended In Tasmania the natives were still so far from 
with a brief notice of him through whose instru- service in distant lands it was thought right | being under control, that in some of the northern 
mentality the oldest among them were first gath- that a suitable companion, also acting under a settlements the people were living in terror of them 
ered. sense of duty should go with him, and ultimately | though it does not appear that the whole black 
James Backhouse was born at Darlington in his friend, Geo. W. Walker, joined in the service | population amounted to 1,000. But before the 
1794. He early showed himself to be a keenly | and shared in all his long and toilsome journey- Friends finally left in 1837, the remnants of the 
observant and diligent enquirer, and as his char- | ings. ; Staali tribes had been located peaceably on Flinders 
acter developed with years, this was manifested Several pious persons unconnected with F riends, Island, where interesting visits were paid them, 
both in his spiritual progress and in his wide but interested in the proposed visit “ to the pris- Now the whole race is extinct, the last representa- 
interest in all natural objects and phenomena. | oner population of our convict colonies,” obtained | tive having died some years ago. 
His Christian growth was marked, as is the case | for him introductions from the Secretary of State Escaped convicts who had “taken to the bush” 
with most earnest seekers, by deep inward strug- | to the various governors, and on the = hird of | preyed on the settlers and created a constant 
gles, by times both of doubt and of encourage- Ninth Month, 1831, the two friends sailed from sense genome 9? The interests of the colonists 
ment, and by a sense which in the end grew ever | London for Hobart. The voyage occupied 158 | were still second in importance to those of the 
clearer and sweeter, of close communion with | days, and must have been a wretched time. The | Penal Establishments. There were “ assigned 
God. The principles of Truth as held by Friends | vessel was small, and was crowded with pension- | servants” (7. ¢., prisoners) in every household, 
were not merely accepted as the result of early | ers, who had commuted their pensions, and were | and chain gangs and road parties all over the 
training, but were arrived at by him after deep going out as free settlers. These men were con- | country. Prisons, Penitentiaries, Houses of Cor- 
thought and earnest prayer. stantly drinking and fighting; one man _ was| rection, Hulks, Barracks, and the like, formed 
He thoroughly understood his belief, which is nearly murdered, and the Captain was thrice the leading sites of the town, and the narrative 
not so common a state as may be imagined, and, | seized and an attem pt made to fling him over- | is full of accounts of religious service with the 
probably as a result of the clearness of his own board. The only quiet time was during the inmates of these doleful abodes. The Friends 
views, he lived in the largest charity toward | daily Bible-reading conducted by the Friends, | visited that awful place Macquarie Harbor, and 
others, and was able to act with fellow-Christians | but the military discipline to which the pension- | also “the lately formed station at Port Arthur.” 
of all denominations in a spirit of warm-hearted | ers had been accustomed, had so sapped their | There have been many changes since then. Scarce 
unity. His insight through the mere letter into | power of self-control, that, being now released a vestige now remains to show that the first- 
the actual spirit of things was conspicuous in | from restraint, they were as incapable as children | named settlement ever existed. Port Arthur 
whatever he undertook, and enabled him on | of resisting temptation. became a vast convict depét, with various depend- 
many occasions to act most usefully in cases of |} Hobart was reached at last with thankful encies each as large as a good sized township. 
difficulty or of difference. He was indeed one hearts; in Second Month, 1832, and the Friends | Then came the abolition of the whole system 
of those men whom others instinctively look up | presented their credentials to the Governor, Colo- | and the abandonment of all these stations, which 
to as arbitrators and counsellors. nel Arthur, and received from him a_ hearty | remained desolate and uninhabited for years. Fi- 
He never was robust, and in later years he | welcome, and every facility for visiting al! gov-| nally, before they fell into utter ruin, they were 
was frail and even feeble, yet to the last he main- | ernment establishments throughout the Island. | sold, and have in great part been pulled down 
tained a bright active interest in all current It is evident that the authorities in all the | for the sake of the building materials. sewer 
affairs, and especially in the welfare of the boys Colonies were glad to avail themselves of the | carved stone mantels and other fine work, whic 
at the Friends’ School, York, where he resided. | presence of so intelligent a visitor as James|once adorned officers’ quarters, lie scattered 
The writer of these lines well recollects his | Backhouse, to obtain unbiassed and trustworthy | among ferns and scrub, and the writer has seen 
visits to the school, his slight small figure, and information. On more than one occasion visits | a solidly built stone cut prison, of about 80 or 
his ever ready smile and encouraging word. were paid at the special request of Governors, to | 100 feet frontage, for which an offer of £20 was 
Such was the man who devoted nearly ten years | certain establishments. Valuable reports were recently made. At Port Arthur itself the largest 
to arduous, and, it is needless to say, unremuner- | drawn up respecting the state of road parties | buildings still stand, and a crowd of holiday 
ated service in the young Australian Colonies | and chain gangs, the penal system as a whole, | excursionists _ often be seen roving light- 
and in Africa, at the summons of his Lord and | the general state of the Colonies, the aborigines, | heartedly through its vast penitentiary, hospital, 


terly periodical%published in Tasmania, and espec- 
jally devoted to the interests of Friends in Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, &c. Three numbers of it 
have been issued. The following account of 
James Backhouse is extracted from it. J. B. 
was the first, or one of the first, who organized 
meetings of our Society in those regions, where, 
at that time very few of its members were living. } 


Master, and for the love of his fellow-men. and similar subjects, and many valuable improve- | and model prison, and under the grand old trees, 
It was when about 20 years of age, that his| ments were introduced upon the recommenda-| just as in England they would visit some crumb- 
thoughts were first turned to the Antipodes. | tions so made. ling castle ruin, and with just as little apprecia- 


Poor health had compelled him to abandon| James Backhouse’s narrative notwithstanding | tion of the terrible scenes which those old walls 
indoor avocations. His attention had been turned | that it extends to nearly 600 pages, is fascinating | once witnessed. It is a lovely spot, “ where every 
to the study of botany and kindred pursuits | from first to last. The newness of the land, the | prospect pleases,” and there is no longer reason 
during a visit paid to one of the beautiful north | strange conditions of settlement in those early | to add, “and only man is vile.” 

of England valleys, and Natural History investi- | days, and more than all, the many-sidedness of] One other glimpse of old time horrors, and 
gation proved so attractive that it decided him in | the writer himself, enabled him to present a|we pass on. A road side gibbet with the corpse 
the choice of an occupation. lively picture of all that he saw, and make the | of a murderer swinging thereon, while at its foot 
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are gathered a crowd of gazers drinking and 
getting their pockets picked—so little did the 
awful sight act as a warning. It is right to add 
that public feeling prevented this barbarism 
being repeated. 

From Second Month, 1832, till the end of 1834, 
then for a short time in 1835, and finally for the 
greater part of 1837, James Backhouse and G. 
W. Walker labored in Tasmania. They were 
not limited to sect or station. From the highest 
to the lowest rank, from the Governor down to 
the wretched convict working in chains upon 
the roads—from the wealthy settler, to the wan- 
dering native besmeared with red ochre and 
grease; all were included as objects of their 
Christian solicitude. 

They regularly held their meetings for worship 
after the manner of Friends, at first without 
companions, but soon attracting others to unite 
with them, until a numerous gathering was 
formed, which has maintained itself to this day. 
Of their work in this direction more details will 
be given in our historical sketch of Hobart Meet- 
ing. Their whole time was fully occupied in 
Christian work. They preached in prisons, chap- 
els, and private houses; they distributed Bibles 
and Tracts; they sought out and were sought 
out by earnest minded persons of all denomina- 
tions, and added their influence and example 
to the forwarding of every useful project. They 
successfully started a Temperance Society, being 
heartily seconded by the Colonial C haplain. Rum 
was then almost a recognized currency ; wages 
were in great part paid, and even lands and 
houses were purchased in this wretched com- 
modity. It was a traffic in which very many 
were deeply involved, and the opposition to the 
Temperance movement was outrageously violent. 
They made extensive journeys throughout the 
country districts, holding meetings with settlers, 
wherever practicable, and with road parties of 
prisoners, and others. Wherever they went they 
seem to have influenced for good all with w haan 
they came in contact. Such visitors were rare 
among the sparse population, and they were 
heartily welcomed. Even to this day old folks 
may here and there be found who speak of them 
with affectionate warmth. But it was arduous 
labor. Roads were very few and bad, public 
conveyances hardly existed, and much of their 
travelling was done on foot, long distances over 
rough and mountainous country. Everything 
was primitive, but the hospitality was unbounded, 
and James Backhouse in one place records that 
their two months’ expenses during a country 
journey amounted to twenty five shillings, chiefly 
postage and washing. In such evangelist service 
their days were occupied in all the places visited, 
both in Tasmania and the other Colonies. 


(To be concluded.) 
— CO — 


Warning to the Intemperate.—The waters have 
gone over me; but out of its black depths, could 
I be heard, I would call out to all those who 
have set a foot in the perilous flood. Could the 
—_ to whom the flavor of the first wine is de- 

icious as the opening scenes of life, or the enter- 
ing upon some newly-discovered paradise, look 
into my desolation, and be made to understand 
what a dreary thing it is when he shall feel him- 
self going down a precipice, with open eyes and 
a passive will; to see his destruction and have no 
power to stop it, and yet feel it all the way ema- 
nating from himself ; to feel that all virtue has 
left him, and yet not be able to forget the time 
when it was otherwise ; to bear about the piteous 
spectacle of his own ruin; could he see my 
fevered eyes, feverish with last night’s drinking, 


the folly ; 





and feverish-looking for to-night’s repetition of 
could he but feel the body of the death 
out of which I ery—hourly with feebler outcry 
—to be delivered, it were enough to make him 
dash the sparkling beverage to the earth in all 
the pride of its mantling temptation.—Selected. 


a te 


AFTER ALL. 
“And I said after she had done all the - things, Turn 
thou unto me.”’—Jer. iii 


SELECTED. 





After all the guilty slumber 
Of thy wasted years now fled, 
After mercies without number, 
Squandered on thy heedless head ; 
After all, 
Turn thee, now, at Mercy’s call. 


After all thy bold defiance, 
All thy scorn and mocking breath, 
After all thy dark alliance 
With the hosts of hell and death, 
After all, 
Turn thee, now, at Mercy’s call. 


After all thy fierce denial 
Of the suffering Son of God, 
After all thy base denial 
Of his agony and blood; 
After all, 
Turn thee, ’tis the Saviour’s call. 


After all thy filthy lusting, 
Rags and husks and thirst and cold, 
After crimes thy soul encrusting, 
Hate and blasphemies untold ; 
After all, 


Turn thee, ’tis the Saviour’s call. 


After all thy past, whose terrors 
Hold thee in their dread embrace, 
Haunting past! before whose errors 
Shuddering memory veils her face ; 
After all 
Turn, it is the Saviour’s call. 


After all! then over yonder, 
This my grateful song shall be: 
Wonderful above all wonder, 
Jesus’ mercy found out me; 
After all, 
Saved through mercy after all. 
—C. 8. Harrington. 
SELECTED. 


HE MAKETH ME TO LIE DOWN. 


He maketh: yes. He sees us on the mountains, 
Toil-worn and weary, sadly needing rest ; 

And yet determined to be pressing onward 

To gain the summit of some distant crest. 


Too much intent to listen to his teaching, 

Too eager to be gladdened by his smile— 

Too worried, often, to hold close communion— 
And then He bids us rest a little while. 


And we rebel ; we do not wish to tarry ; 

It is so hard to feel we must lie down 

Just at the moment when our hopes were highest, 
And glory waiting our success to crown! 


Dear Christian friend, perchance some trying illness 
Has caused thy busy steps in life to cease,— 

And placed thee, now, beside the silent waters— 
The waters of afiliction, but of peace. 


And though the pain is sometimes so distressing 


Thou can’st not praise, and scarce hast power to pray, 


Still thou art patient, and the loving Shepherd 
Speaks words of tenderness in his own way. 


And when the pain is passed, He then reminds thee 
Of many hours when thou wert strong and well, 

In which thou scarcely had’st one moment’s leisure 
To tell Him everything thou had’st to tell. 


And so He took thee from the hum of voices, 
And will most tenderly thy soul restore; 

Until thou art refreshed, and duly strengthened 
To walk more watchfully than heretofore. 


Or else to tread, with faith renewed, made firmer, 
The valley that grows bright when He is near; 
And thence to enter, where no rest is needed, 
Upon the duties of a nobler sphere. 

—Charlotte Murray. 








Trade and Business. 


(Continued from page 261.) 
OLD ADVICES. 
1676.—Let none strive or covet to be rich in 





this world, in these changeable things that will 
pass away; but let your faith stand in the Lord 
God, who changeth not, who created all and 
gives the increase to all. 


1696.—It is desired that such among Friends 


as are endowed with plenty of outward substance 
be timely and tenderly advised to do good there- 
with in their day and generation, especially in 
regard to the poor. 


1815.—That contentment which characterizes 
the pious Christian is a treasure which we covet 
for all our members; and we especially desire 
that those who are setting out in life may so 
circumscribe their expectations and limit their 
domestic establishments as not to bring upon 
themselves expenses which could only be sup- 
ported by an imprudent extension of trade. 

1822.—Dear Friends, we still fear that some 
amongst us are too earnest in pursuit of the 
things of time. We entreat these to consider 
whether they may not thereby cause they way of 
Truth to be evil spoken of by others. 

May we all be loosened from the spirit of this 
world; may we also be careful that all our trans- 
actions in business be such as will bear the 
strictest investigation of upright men; and be 
sure that we have a reasonable prospéct of ful- 
filling all the pecuniary engagements which we 
contract. 





For “‘ Tue Frrienp.” 


Palestine in the Time of Christ. 


The above is the title of a work written by 
Edmond Stapfer, a Professor in the Protestant 
Theological Faculty of Paris, which throws some 
light on the narratives contained in the New 
Testament, by the descriptions it gives of the his- 
tory and state of feeling among the Jews about 
the time of our Saviour’s appearance among 
them. From it some passages have been selected. 


THE PEOPLE OF JUDEA AND OF GALILEE. 


Almost the entire nation was carried into cap- 
tivity; and during the exile Palestine became, 
so to speak, a Gentile country. Those Israelites 
who afterwards returned, belonged exclusively 
to the caste of the priests and Levites, and to the 
tribes of Judah and Benjamin. They found in the 
country some scattered remnants of the ten tribes, 
who had not been carried into exile, and these 
immediately joined themselves to them, wishing 
to “‘separate themselves from the filthiness of the 
land.” The ten tribes themselves remained in 
Babylon. This Josephus distinctly asserts, and 
in the time of Akibah, the question arose if their 
return was not to be still looked for. The in- 
habitants of Palestine were then, from the time 
of Ezra, the descendants of the tribes of Judah 
and Benjamin only; hence they received the 
name of Jews instead of that of Hebrews, by 
which they were formerly designated ; but these 
Jews were unequally distributed over the Holy 
Land. The larger number of them lived at 
Jerusalem and in Judea. There their fathers 
had lived before them; there Ezra and Nehe- 
miah had carried on the great work of national 
restoration; there the Maccabean insurrection 
had left the deepest traces ; there the scribes and 
doctors of the law had their schools ; there finally, 
was the Temple, the centre of religious activity, 
the impregnable fortress of Judaism. The farther 
from Jerusalem the greater the admixture of Gen- 
tile population. In the city itself and through- 
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out Judea there could scarcely be said to be any. 
In Galilee, on the contrary, the population was 
very mixed. The Galileans were not of pure 
Hebrew blood, and they differed widely from the 
Jews. 

The mild and conciliatory character of the 
Galileans, the breadth of their ideas, and their 
habitual contact with Gentiles, caused them to 
be ill regarded in Judea. The Galilean who 
went up to the Temple for the feasts, was looked 
down upon by the bigoted and self-righteous 
dwellers in Jerusalem. His ardent devotion 
was turned to ridicule by the priests. He was 
derided for his provincial accent, and despised 
for his ignorance; he knew not the law ; he was 
not strictly orthodox, and was sneeringly spoken 
of as a “Galilean fool.” It was a proverb that 
no great man could come out of Galilee, and es- 
pecially out of Nazareth. 






































No Personal Rights Except Through Law. 


Perhaps there was never a time in all the 
history of mankind, when so much was being 
said as just now concerning the rights of indi- 
viduals and of classes in the community. We 
hear, on all sides, of natural rights, of women’s 
rights, of children’s rights, of the rights of the 
Indian, of the rights of the Chinese, of the rights 
of the African, of the rights of the native-born 
citizen, of the rights of the foreigner, of the rights 
of capital, of the rights of labor, and of a great 
many other rights ; as if these rights were some- 
how unvaryingly inlterent in the party claiming 
them, or for whom they are claimed, instead of 
being always a result of certain general princi- 
ples of law, or of certain specific legal enactments. 
Yet, as a matter of fact, there is no such thing 
as a personal right of any sort except through 
law—law general or law specific. 

Man does not exist, never did exist, cannot be 
looked upon as existing, as an isolated individ- 
ual, in whom personally all rights, all authority, 
all interests adhere. He is, he always has been, 
he ever must be, a member of society, born under 
government, with his place and his privileges 
granted to him and regulated by the principles, 
the institutions, and the enactments, of that gov- 
ernment. In the highest sense, man is born 
under God’s government, and his personal rights 
and privileges are those which God’s laws assure 
to him. In a lower sense, and in a sense which 
even the atheist, the nihilist, and the communist 
must admit, man is born under—or into—a hu- 
man government, with just those rights and 
privileges assured to him which that govern- 
ment concedes and warrants to its subjects—or 
to its corporate members. From the opening to 
the close of a man’s life, a man’s right to his 
life is wholly a right through law. 

It is the same with property as with life. The 
right to take and the right to hold, and the right 
to dispose of, property, is wholly a matter of law. 
No man ean fairly call his own anything beyond 
that which the law authorizes him to possess, 
A man’s continued possession of that which he 
does call his own is dependent on the law. And 
no man can make a disposition of his property, 
by sale or by gift, by direct transfer or by bequest 
except within the specific requirements and limi- 
tations of law. And the laws of to-day for the 
control of property rights are very different from 
the laws of a century ago. So, again, the laws 
of a coming day may be very different from the 
laws of to-day. In fact, all property rights are 
the absolute creatures of law, and without the 
law the right could not exist. 

Rights of citizenship are, even more obviously 


than rights of life, or than rights of property, a 
matter of legal conferment. 
with a right to vote, and it is only as the govern- 
ment admits any person to a share in its admin- 
istering and its control that that person obtains 
a right to the exercise of his legally conferred 
powers accordingly. 
wiser legal limit, or the wiser legal extension of 
the voting franchise, is an open one. 
no such thing as a right to vote—a child’s right, 
& woman’s right, a man’s right to vote—except 
through the law ; the statutory or the organic law, 
which defines and confers the individual citizen’s 
right of voting. 


right which is inherent and inalienable to every 
human being in the universe is the right to obey ; 
the right to be under authority, and to be faith- 
fulthere. This is a man’s right, this is a woman’s 
right, this is a child’s right. 
the American Indian, of the Chinaman, of the 
African, of the Anglo-Saxon. 
of the capitalist and of the laborer. 
everybody’s right. It isa right that comes from, 
and that is assured by, the law of God and the 
law of man.—8S. S. Times. 


close a life of avowed impiety is there great room 
for suspicion, but even in cases where, without 
acknowledged infidelity, there has been a careless 
life; when in such cases we hear of a sudden 
death-bed revolution, of much seeming contri- 


joy and triumph, we should be very cautious of 





































A child is not born 


The question as to the 


There is 


Perhaps the only absolute and unquestionable 


This is the right of 


This is the right 
This is 
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Happy Deaths. 


“But not only in those happy deaths which 


tion, succeeded by extraordinary professions of 


pronouncing on their real state. Let us rather 
leave the penitent of a day to that mercy against 
which he has been sinning through a whole life. 
These clinical converts may indeed be true peni- 
tents; but how can we pronounce them to be so? 
How can we conclude that ‘they are dead unto 
sin,’ unless they be spared to ‘live unto right- 
eousness ?” 

Happily we are not called upon to decide. 
He to whose broad eye the future and the past 
lie open, as He has been their constant witness, 
so will He be their unerring judge. 

Nothing is more suspicious than a happy death, 
where there has neither been religion in the life, 
nor humility in its close; where its course has 
been without piety, and its termination without 
repentance. 

A reason may be assigned for the charitable 
error of indiscriminately consigning our departed 
relatives and acquaintance to certain happiness. 
Affliction, as it is a tender, so it is a misleading 
feeling, especially in minds naturally soft, and 
but slightly tinctured with religion. The death 
of a friend awakens the kindest feelings of the 
heart. But by exciting unaffected sorrow, it often 
excites false charity. Grief naturally softens 
every fault; love as naturally heightens every 
virtue. It is right and kind to consign error to 
oblivion, but not to immortality. Charity indeed 
we owe to the dead as well as to the living, but 
not that erroneous charity by which truth is vio- 
lated, and undeserved commendation lavished 
on those whom truth could no longer injure. 

Far be it from us, indeed, blind and sinful as 
we are, to pass sentence upon them, to pass sen- 
tence upon any. We dare not venture to pro- 
nounce what may have passed between God and 
their souls, even at the last hour. We know that 
infinite mercy is not restricted to times or seasons, 
to an early or late repentance ; we know not but 





in that little interval their peace was made, their 


pardon granted, through the atoning blood and 
powerful intercession of their Redeemer. 
where there is strong ground to apprehend that 
the contrary may have been the case, it is very 
dangerous on account of others, to pronounce 
peremptorily on the safety of the dead. Because 
if we allow ourselves to be fully persuaded that 
they are entered upon a state of happiness, it will 
naturally and fatally tempt us to lower our own 
standard, and, so far as our testimonies and in- 
fluence go, the standard of others. 
ready to conclude that they are now in a state 
of glory whose principles we believe to be incor- 
rect, whose practice, to say the least of it, we 
know to be negligent ; who, without indulging a 
censorious or a presumptuous spirit, we thought 
lived in a state of mind and a course of habits 
not only far from right, buf even avowedly below 
the Christian standard; will not this lead to the 
slackening of our endeavors after holiness? For 
while we are thus taking and giving false com- 
fort, our friend, as to us, will have lived and 
died in vain. 
ing operated as a warning voice, to rouse us 
to a more animated piety, it will be rather likely 
to lull us into a dangerous security. If our affec- 
tion has so blinded our judgment, we shall, by 
the indulgence of a false candor to another, a 
into a false peace ourselves. 


But 


If we are 


Instead of his or her death hav- 


We may then fairly arrive at this conclusion, 


that there is no happy death but that which con- 
ducts to a happy immortality—no joy in putting 
off the body, if we have not put on the Lord 
Jesus Christ—no consolation in escaping from 
the miseries of time, till we have obtained a 
well-grounded hope of a blessed eternity.” —Han- 
nah More. 


—_—__——+e 
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A Religious Visit of an African Servant. 


“And Ethiopia shall soon stretch out her hands unto 


God.”—Psalm Ixyiii. 31. 


About the time of the troubles in America, 
connected with the war of the Revolution, before 
any of the armies had been in Carolina, a Negro 
man named Pompey, who had lately been 
brought from Guinea, and could hardly speak 
plain English, being in the family of Joseph 
Patterson, a Friend belonging to the Monthly 
Meeting of Deep River, in North Carolina, had 
one night a dream or vision, wherein he saw a 
very wonderful appearance, which he understood 
to be Curist, who commanded him to go among 
the people called Quakers, and caution them in 
his name to be still. In the morning Pompey 
appeared uncommonly affected, and queried of 
his master what Curist was; which Joseph en- 
deavored to explain as well as he could. The 
Negro then related, in a very weighty manner, 
what he had seen and the message he had re- 
ceived, desiring liberty to go among Friends and 
publish it; which made such an impression on 
the mind of his master, and some other Friends 
who were present, that twas thought best to leave 
him at liberty to perform what he believed was re- 
quired of him; and a Friend mostly accompanied 
him in his service. So he went from house to 
house, and visited nearly all the families of 
Friends belonging to the Monthly Meetings of 
Deep River and New Garden; and also such 
meetings as came in the course of his visit. 
When he came to a house, he would have all the 
family called together; and after they were still, 
he would rise, take off his hat, and in an awful 
manner deliver his message, in these words— 
“Friends be still, Corist must be honored.”— 
From a collection of pieces by Joseph Clark. 
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Education in Guatemala. 


Wn. T. Brigham, in his recent work on Gua- 
temala, after speaking of the military rigor, thus 
writes on the state of education in that Central 
American Republic. 


“T pass to a more agreeable theme, the foun- 
dation stone of a republic,—public instruction. 
On December 13th, 1879, President Barrois by 
decree established the present excellent system 
of compulsory and gratuitous elementary educa- 
tion. Under this in the primary schools are 
taught reading, Spanish, knowledge of objects, 
writing and linear drawing, geography, history, 
morals, and politeness. For those who wish to 
go beyond these elements, equally gratuitous 
facilities are afforded for learning Spanish gram- 
mar, book-keeping, elementary natural history, 
geography, and history of Central America, and 
some other branches. 

“Tn 1883 there were in Guatemala 850 pri- 
mary schools. The attendance at these schools 
was 39,642 pupils, 27,974 males and 11,668 fe- 
males; there were 735 male teachers, and 302 
female teachers, while the cost was $241,499.14 
or $6.09 each pupil. These schools, scattered 
all over the republic, meeting sometimes in old 
convents or other confiscated church buildings, 
sometimes in the cabildo or in buildings especi- 
ally provided, are visited and inspected fre- 
quently by suitable persons appointed by the 
government. 

Teachers’ institute are held in three places 
each year, and the teachers are expected to at- 
tend and gather what new matter or interest may 
be provided for them. As the government ap- 
points the teachers, it is responsible; and I be- 
lieve there is a general care among these teach- 
ers to keep well up to the requirements. Wisely, 
the schools are not overloaded, as are those in 
many Northern cities, with every conceivable 
subject ; but the aim is to give every child the 
beginning of an elementary education, which he 
can, if circumstances permit, greatly expand. 

“The secondary instruction is given in several 
high schools or academies, of which the most 
important is the Institute Nacional Central de 
Hombres, in the City of Guatemala. The spa- 
cious buildings, formerly church property, well 
accommodate the physical and chemical labora- 
tories, the meteorological observatory (the most 
complete in Central America), Zoological muse- 
um, mineral cabinet, and lecture rooms, while 
within the courts is a good Zoological Garden. 
I have examined the work of the pupils, and 
found it very creditable, quite equal in many 
respects to that of the boys in the Latin and 
High Schools of Boston. The girls are not 
neglected, although their instruction does not 
proceed to the extravagant lengths common in 
the Eastern United States, and in England, 
which sometimes unfit for the practical duties 
of life. 

“ Professional instruction, which in the United 
States of the North is not deemed a part of the 
system of free public education, is here under- 
taken by the Government, and four faculties 
are established to teach law. 

“While I am aware that a mere table of num- 


bers, a census of pupils and teachers, even if 


illustrated with the courses pursued, and the 
instruments for instuction, cannot convey to my 
readers a fair understanding of the results ac- 
complished by the system of public education 
in Guatemala, I may be permitted to say that 
I have for six years performed with attention 
my duties on the school board of one of the 
largest cities in the North, and my interest in 


the subject of education led me to examine the 
schools of this Southern City, with constant com- 
parisons with the type most familiar to me, and 
the conclusion to which I arrived was that the 
system in Guatemala was excellently suited to 
the country and people, that the Government 
had done better than my own Government in 
the North, and if the results were not in every 
case all that could be desired, it was not the 
fault of the schools or teachers. I have exam- 
ined both public and private schools, containing 
both ladino and Indian children, and have found 
many well instructed boys and girls, but never 
the execrable system of cramming so much in 
vogue at the North. I did not see the sallow, 
pimply, stooping, weak-eyed boys that form so 
large a minority of the public school children at 
home. I am sure that if fewer “branches” are 
taught here, less ill health results; and I am 
quite ready to honor good health before mere 
book-learning.” 





Natural History, Science, &. 

Expansion of Wood through Absorption of 
Water.—In an experiment recorded in Science, 
a section of wood two inches in length was sawn 
off the end of a pine board of such a width that 
the piece, when completely dry, measured 10.56 
inches. This was immersed for 13 days, in a 
tank of water, so as to secure complete saturation. 
It was then exposed to the air of a dry room, 
and its weight and length noted each day, until 
all the water had been evaporated. The effect 
of the water was to increase its length about five 
per cent., or from 10.56 to 11.12 inches; and its 
weight about 25 per cent. 


Cormorant Fishing in Japan.—* We left the 
tea-house about eight o’clock, to keep our appoint- 
ment with the cormorant fisher. It was a bright 
moonlight night, said to be a bad night for fish- 
ing, a cloudy or dull evening being preferred, as 
the fish were then not so active. The river con- 
sisted of two branches running very swiftly. 
The man with his bird was waiting for us, with 
his torch of pine fat burning brightly. The bird 
was very tame. A cord was tied pretty tightly 
around the lower part of the throat, and between 
the shoulders. The man carried a basket at his 
side to put the fish in, and a sort of apron in 
front to hold pine chips for the light. The lan- 
tern was a wire cage or basket placed at the end 
of a long bamboo pole. This with the cord 
attached to the bird, which gives him a range of 
about 20 feet, is held in the left hand. 

“Everything being ready, the fisherman takes 
the torch in his left hand, and clasping the cord 
to which the bird is attached, wades out into 
the stream, the bird following him. The fisher- 
man holds the fire directly in front and above 
the bird’s head, so that it can see the fish in the 
clear water. 

“The fishing is done up-stream, the man find- 
ing it all he could do to keep pace with the bird, 
as the water surges nearly up to his thighs. The 
bird dives, swims under water 8 or 10 yards, 
comes up and is down again, working very 
rapidly, and constantly taking fish, When the 
fishes are small the bird is allowed to retain two 
or three in his throat at a time, but a fair-sized 
fish is immediately taken from him and put into 
the basket. 

“ During a space of half an hour fifteen fishes 
were taken, which was pronounced a good catch, 
considering the brightness of the night. The 
largest and best of these we had the next morn- 
ing for breakfast, the others we gave to our 
friend the cormorant. 

“ The birds are trained especially for the work, 





and do not fish in the day-time. Our bird was 
two years old, and was considered a very bright 
and active fisher, having on good nights, fishin 
all night, caught as many as 400 fishes.”—P. L 
Jouy in American Naturalist. 

White Ants as Food.—When the corn of the 
natives of South Africa is consumed, many of 
them are reduced to the necessity of feeding 
upon the eggs of White Ants, which in this part 
of the country, make their nests in holes in the 
ground. The Hottentots here call these eggs 
Rice, on account of their resemblance to that 
grain; they usually wash them, and cook them 
with a small quantity of water; they are said to 
be palatable. If the people find a place where 
the nests are numerous, they soon become fat 
upon the eggs, even when previously much re- 
duced by hunger. Sometimes they will get half 
a bushel of eggs out of one nest.—James Back- 
house. 

Beavers in Europe.—Among the few beaver 
colonies still existing in Europe, is that at Amlid, 
some distance from Christian Land, Norway, 
Sometimes as many as a dozen animals may be 
seen here in the water at one time. Their huts 
are built close to the shore, and have two stories, 
one above and the other below the water level, 
The walls are of timber, the roofs of twigs and 
mud. The beavers have felled all the aspen 
trees in the vicinity, and have begun to attack 
the birches. They cut down trees upwards of 
18 inches across at the roots, but do not seem to 
use the larger trunks. The branches are dragged 
to the water side along regular “log runs,” which 
are cleared of interloping roots. Sentinels are 
posted to give the alarm in case of danger, when 
all the animals leave their dwellings for the 
water. 

Notes on Forster’s Terns.—In spending my 
summer vacation two years ago at Piney Point, 
Maryland, I had abundant opportunity to study 
the movements of this beautiful bird. 

I started out one fine morning on a collecting 
tramp, and continued my walk to the river. 
The receding tide had left a sand-bar high and 
dry, some 20 feet from the shore, and on this I 
noticed a flock of Forster’s Terns, which took 
flight as I approached. I fired, one dropping 
dead amid the shrill cries of his companions. 
As the water was very shallow, I commenced 
to take off my shoes and stockings in order to 
wade out and secure my specimen; but to my 
astonishment, the whole flock renewed their cries 
vociferously, and commenced to circle around 
me, and from me to the dead bird, as if they 
knew that I was responsible for their compan- 
ion’s misfortune. 

As I commenced wading, the birds seemed to 
ascertain my object, and they, with one accord, 
began to fly higher and enlarge their circle ; and, 
flying faster than the rest of the flock, the first 
six or eight separated themselves in single file, 
and each one while flying, with a strenuous effort, 
gave the dead bird a push with its feet; each 
individual of the flock pushed in rapid succession, 
and soon would have had the specimen beyond 
my reach if a friendly boat had not come along 
and rescued it.—P. L. Jouy in Field and Forest. 

sconmenimeaanlgiipnannatanan, 
Items. 


A Suggestive Advertisement.—A grocery firm in 
Kirksville, Mo., advertises as follows:—‘ Any man 
who drinks two drachms of whiskey per day for & 
year, and pays ten cents a drink for it, can have at 
our store 30 sacks of flour, 220 pounds of granulated 
sugar, and 72 pounds of good green coffee for the 
same money, and get $2.50 premium for making 
the change in his expenditures.” ’ 

A Suggestive Memorial.—In a cemetery at Atchi- 
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son (Kansas), there is said to be a memorial toa 
deceased citizen, erected by his widow, which is 
thus described:—The monument is a red granite 
shaft, and stands on a slope some fifty feet back 
from the main road. The image of a snake about 
as large as a man’s arm, is wound about it from the 
pase to the apex. On the four sides of the pedestal 
js engraven, in large plain letters, this inscription : 

“ RICHARD HARRIS, 

Died Feb. 13, 1877, 
of Delirium Tremens, 
Aged 41 years.” 

Honest Indignation—We quote the following 
from Fire and Water -—“ When calling attention 
last week to the danger of a destructive conflagration 
at Los Angeles, Cal., we might have added to the 
other hazards that contributed by the presence of a 
large and extremely unpopular Chinese element. 
It seems that barely a fortnight ago the agents of 
most of the insurance companies cancelled their 
policies on buildings occupied by Chinamen, upon 
the ground that the existing feeling against them 
made the hazard too great. They have reason to 
congratulate themselves upon their foresight, for 
early on last Sunday morning a fire of unknown 
origin, which started in a gambling den in the 
Chinese quarter, consumed twenty-five buildings, 
in which about 1000 of the ‘almond eyed’ had been 
housed, the losses being estimated at $100,000; and 
the press despatches mention significantly that, 
although the fire companies came promptly to the 
spot, the slow and deliberate way in which they 
went to work ‘seemed to indicate that they were 
not over-anxious to save the buildings.’ ” 

It is true that the fire started in a gambling den, 
but the majority of those who were burned out of 
house and home were, doubtless, industrious and 
peaceable men—not addicted to gambling. Could 
there be a meaner exhibition of depravity than that 
shown by those firemen? They did not put out the 
fire, but they extinguished every spark of honor 
and humanity in their own breasts. 

As Americans we are ashamed to own that such 
things are possible within our boundaries. We are 
not proud of the position we occupy of being the 
only nation that carries out a policy of exclusion, 
and we denounce the ill-treatment of the Chinese as 
unchristian, barbarous, and inhuman.—sScientific 
American. 

Moral Responsibility of Lawyers.—Chief Justice 
Chase held that “lawyers are not bound to tell any 
lies,” and also added that “if we were engaged in 
defending a man for crime and became convinced 
by indisputable evidence, such as the client’s con- 
fession, that he was guilty, we should withdraw from 
the case.” The opinion of Chief-Justice Chase is, 
in our judgment, far the better opinion. It is per- 
haps true that lawyers generally believe in the in- 
nocence of their clients; and even if they do, they 
have no right to make themselves conscious liars in 
their defence. It is enough to give them the defence 
to which they are entitled, without sinning against 
the law of God and the first principles of sound 
morality. If, however, they believe their clients to 
be guilty, and, of course, that they ought to be con- 
victed and punished, then to represent them as 
innocent, and resort to all sorts of tricks to make 
the jury think so, is simply deliberate and conscious 
lying from beginning to end. The lawyer who does 
this is himself a professional liar. He practically 
cancels all his obligations as a moral being, and sells 
his services to defeat the ends of justice. If he were 
to tell the jury in the outset that he has no regard 
whatever for truth, but means to deceive and mis- 
lead them if he can, he would simply state the fact 
as It exists in his own mind.— The Independent. 

Doctrinal Aspects of Certain Revivals.—Daniel 

orchester, D. D., in an article on this subject in 
The Independent, states the peculiar doctrinal fea- 
ture of the Moody and Sankey movement to be the 
special prominence given to the doctrine of imputed 
righteousness. In unwise hands, this doctrine, he 
Says, was “carried perilously near the verge of 

htinomianism,” producing carelessness and laxity. 
€ preaching of Jones and Small gives special 
Prominence to practical righteousness, und to such a 
Union with Christ as will develop from within out- 


wardly, not merely a putative, but a genuine right- 
eousness, 
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ferred to, says, “ And as the celestial bodies do 
far excel terrestrial, so we expect our spiritual 
bodies in the resurrection shall far excel what 
our bodies now are ; and we hope none can justly 
blame us for thus expecting better bodies than 
now they are. Howbeit we esteem it very un- 
necessary to dispute or question how the dead are 
raised, or with what body they come; but rather 
submit that to the wisdom and pleasure of Al- 
mighty God.” 

* On the same subject, George Whitehead says 
in the Christian Quaker, “It is a matter I never 
desired to make public controversy of, being be- 
yond human capacities.” “It is not necessary 
that men should imagine how they shall be 
clothed, or accommodated with bodies in Heaven; 
but to enquire the way thither, that they may 
walk in it ; and be solicitous to know that power 
and inward operation, whereby they may be 
made sons of God, and attain to the resurrection 
of the dead, as being children of God and of the 
resurrection.” “Some carnal cavillers, while 
contending about bodies, and musing how they 
shall exist in Heaven, are neglecting the way 
thither.” 

The caution thus expressed, we believe may 
profitably be heeded at the present time by those 
who are tempted to indulge in speculations, either 
as to the bodies with which we shall be clothed 
in the future, or as to the coming of our Saviour 
to reign as an outward prince. Such specula- 
tion, in the language of Daniel Steele in a recent 
article, “calls off the attention from the great 
saving truths of the Gospel, and leads believers 
to dwell upon airy and baseless speculation and 
profitless argumentation.” 

These questions seem to have so little practical 
bearing on the duties of life, or the preparation 
of the soul for futurity, that we are content to 
leave them shrouded in the mystery in which 
they are involved, as being among those things 
which neither help nor hinder, whether they be 
so orno. ‘That this has been the general feeling 
among Friends, we infer from the fact, that, so 
far as we are aware, when speaking of the second 
coming of our Saviour, their writings always refer 
to his spiritual appearance in the hearts of his 
children ; except in such references as that quoted 
from the statement of 1693, which relate to Him 
as the Judge of all, and which do not attempt to 
define or explain the Janguage of inspiration. 





The Editor of THe Frrenp has received a 
“request most earnestly asked,” that the views 
of the Society of Friends on the subject of the 
Second Coming of Christ might be spread before 
the readers of our journal for their information. 
As no name was attached to the request, there 
would seem to be no necessity to take notice of 
it (according to a reasonable and well-established 
rule in journalism), but as there is reason to fear 
that the minds of some of our members may be 
needlessly agitated by the discussions on this sub- 
ject, now so prevalent among many professors of 
Christianity, it was thought proper briefly to 
refer to it. 

The general belief of the Society of Friends 
has always been, that when Christ promised his 
disciples, “I will not leave you comfortless, I will 
come to you,” He referred to his spiritual appear- 
ance in their hearts. This is confirmed by many 
passages of Scripture, such as, “ Know ye not, 
your ownselves, how that Jesus Christ is in you, 
except ye be reprobates?” “Christ in you, the 
hope of glory.” “ Behold I stand at the door and 
knock; if any man hear my voice, and open the 
door, I will come in to him.” “ He that dwelleth 
with you shall be in you.” This second coming 
without sin unto salvation, they felt to be of su- 
preme importance to every one; and their writ- 
ings abound with admonitions not to neglect the 
offers of Christ, which He graciously extends to 
all, to become an ever-present Helper and Guide 
to those who will receive and obey Him.” 

This spiritual coming of Christ we suppose is 
believed in by many Christians of all denomina- 
tions—for without a practical acquaintance with 
it, there can be no redemption from the power 
of sin and Satan, and no translation into the 
kingdom of Christ. But besides this, there are 
many professors of Christianity, who believe that 
our Saviour will again appear on the earth in an 
outward body, similar to that in which He form- 
erly walked among men in Judea and Galilee. 

In a statement of Christian Doctrine, put forth 
by Friends in 1693, in answer to charges made 
against the Society by George Keith, it is said: 
“Concerning the resurrection of the dead, and 
the great day of judgment yet to come, beyond 
the grave or after death, and Christ’s coming 
without us, to judge the quick and‘the dead ; 
what the Holy Scriptures plainly declare and 
testify in these matters, we have great reason to 
credit and not to question, and have been always 
ready to embrace.” But while accepting the 
plain declarations of Scripture, our early Friends 
appear to have carefully avoided indulging in 
speculations on such mysterious topics, or com- 
mitting themselves to any outward interpretation 
of the language used. In regard to them, as to 
the kindred subject of the resurrection of the 
body, they directed their chief attention to mat- 
ters which were of more immediate and practical 
importance to mankind. They firmly believed 
that after death, the soul would live as a distinct 
being, becoming like the angels; but, as George 
Whitehead says, they no more believed that the 
natural body which it now inhabits will be the 
same as the spiritual body with which it shall be 
clothed, “than celestial and terrestial bodies can 
[be the same]; or than the first Adam and the 
last Adam; or the earthly and the heavenly ; 
which the Apostle plainly distinguisheth be 
tween.” 

The statement of doctrine of 1693, already re- 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep States.—Speaker Carlisle resumed his seat 
in the House of Representatives, on the 14th instant. 
That body, during the past week, has passed bills al- 
lowing lands in severalty to the United Peoria, and 
Miami Indians; authorizing the issue of fractional 
silver certificates, and discontinuing the coinage of 
three and one dollar gold pieces. 

The Attorney General has been requested by the 
Secretary of the Interior to cause a suit to be instituted 
to secure the cancellation of patents issued on the tim- 
ber culture entries in the Humboldt, California, land 
district. It is alleged that the entries to these lands 
were procured through fraud for the purpose of obtain- 
ing the valuable red wood timber growing thereon, and 
that the fraud was perpetrated by the same parties who 
were instrumental in obtaining patents to 151 entries 
in the same section in 1878. These latter cases have 
since been known as the “California red wood timber 
frauds.” 

Senator Palmer, in his report to accompany the 
Pleuro-pneumonia bill, says that contagious cattle dis- 
eases, especially pleuro-pneumonia, not only caused a 
direct loss to the country of $50,000,000, but their in- 
terference with inter-State commerce and the restric- 
tions they have brought upon our export trade in live 
cattle have occasioned a loss of many millions more. 
Tuberculosis among cattle, and cholera among swine, 
have also become dangerous to our food supply. 

The United States Supreme Court has decided 4 to 3 
—Justices Gray and Lamar not sitting on the case—in 
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favor of the Bell Telephone patents, against the in- 
vention of Drawbaugh, who they decide are to trans- 
mit singing but not talking. 

In the United States District Court in Omaha, Ne- 
braska, on the 17th instant, Judge Dundy rendered a 
decision in the injunction suit brought by the Chicago, 
Burlington and Quincy Railroad against the Union 
Pacific Company and engineers in their employ, to 
eos them from refusing to receive or transport 

urlington freight. The Court held that the engineers 
on the Union Pacific have the right to quit work when 
they please, but they have not the right to enter into 
a conspiracy and by concerted action suddenly leave 
the Union Pacific road without engine men, when the 
nurpose of that conspiracy is to prevent the Union 
Pacific Road from exchanging freight with the Bur- 
lington, as by the Inter-State commerce law it is re- 
quired to do; neither have the engineers the right to 
refuse to pull Burlington cars, and such refusal would 
subject them to imprisonment. 

The Kansas City Star tells of a peculiar situation in 
which Sheriff Hays, of Sedgwick County, Kansas, has 
been placed. “It involves the legality of an attach- 
ment upon six barrels of whiskey and a car load and a 
half of beer. The liquor was attached by order of a 
wholesale liquor house in the East and was owned by 
a man named James Fahey, in Wichita. The peculiar 
situation in which the sheriff is thrown is to know what 
to do with the liquor. The question arises, can he sell 
it under the prohibitory law? The liquor is attached 
by a non-resident of the State, and the sheriff has or- 
ders to levy upon and sell it, but if he should do so, will 
he not be violating the prohibitory law, and, if prose- 
cuted, how could he be saved from a term in the jail ? 
This is the perplexing question that the sheriff cannot 
answer. If he fails to carry out the order of attach- 
ment he is personally liable for the value of the goods, 
and if he sells the stuff he is liable to go to jail.” 

It appears that the late great storm did not extend 
further South than Alexandria, Virginia ; West, further 
than Pittsburg and Buflalo; North, further than Sara- 
toga, and East further than Boston. Seven hundred 
telegraph poles were down along the Pennsylvania 
Railroad between New York and Washington. It is 
said that as high as $25 per ton retail was asked for 
coal delivered in New York. On the east side, the 
corner groceries asked 45 cents per pail. The Boston 
Globe, on the 13th inst., resorted to the extraordinary 
expedient of cabling to London and having the de- 
spatch cabled thence to New York. 

The loss to business and other interests in the States 
visited by the recent storm is estimated by a New York 
evening paper at $20,000,000. 

The first section of the southbound fast mail train 
was thrown from the track by a broken rail just north 
of Blackshear, Georgia, on the 17th instant, and fell 
through a trestle, wrecking the cars. Twenty-three 
persons were killed and thirty-six injured. 

A vein of coal, thirty inches in thickness, has been 
struck at Hutchinson, Kansas, at a depth of 480 feet. 

Henry George, in a lecture delivered in this city on 
the 18th instant, said he was a Free-trader because he 
wanted wages increased, poverty abolished, and the 
humblest and poorest earning enough, not to satisfy 
their material wants, but to enjoy leisure for their 
mental cultivation. 

The result of applications for liquor licenses in the 
first seven’ wards of this city, was announced by the 
Court on the 19th instant. Of 727 petitions, 335 were 
granted, 368 refused, 9 withdrawn, and 15 are open. 
In 1887 there were 1511 licensed saloons in the seven 
wards. There are now nine taverns within a square 
of the home of the writer; hereafter there will be three. 
Strong remonstrances, signed by more than 120 citizens 
of our ward, was supplimented by personal appear- 
ances in Court. Is not the result an encouragement to 
embrace in the other wards, this opportunity of bear- 
ing a practical testimony against intemperance? 

Resolutions were adopted on the 19th instant by the 
Philadelphia Conference of the Methodist Church, de- 
claring that it is important that the ministers and 
members as citizens should vote for no candidate for 
the next Legislature who will not give an unqualified 
pledge to vote for the submission to the people of the 
“Constitutional Prohibition Amendment.” High license 
is not a temperance measure, but a trap adroitly set 
for timid and half informed temperance men ; it is now 
urged as a compromise by the influential political 
friends of the saloon, their object being to kill the 
movement for prohibition and prevent the threatening 
annihilation of the liquor traffic, high license does not 
diminish drunkenness—“ it makes the liquor monopoly 
more powerful, vastly increases its political influence, 
bribes tax payers to be neutral, if not friendly, and 


makes the Government informally a partner in destroy- 
ing public virtue; “ we cannot hope for the full en- 
forcement of the prohibitory laws in any state unless 
the sale of liquor is forbidden in all the States— there- 
fore prohibition should be regarded as a national ques- 
tion,” 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 382, which is 
3 more than in the previous week, and 54 less than in 
the same period last year. Of the foregoing 194 were 
males and 188 females; 59 died of consumption ; 42 of 
pneumonia ; 22 of old age; 19 of diseases of the heart ; 
16 of convulsions; 16 of marasmus; 15 of inflammation 
of the brain; 13 of inanition; 13 of bronchitis; 13 of 
apoplexy; 13 of Bright’s disease, and 11 of typhoid 
fever. 

Markets, &c.—U. 8. 4}’s, 107 ; 4’s, reg., 1248; coupon, 
1253; currency 6’s, 120 a 129. 

Cotton was lower; small sales middling uplands at 
103 cts. 

Feed.—Nothing doing and prices were nominally as 
follows; winter bran, choice and fancy, $21 a $21.50; 
do. do. fair to good, $20 a $20.50; spring bran, as to 
quality, $19 a $20. 

Flour and Meal.—The demand for flour was confined 
to the immediate wants of the home consumers. Sales 
of 125 barrels Pennsylvania roller straight, at $4.20; 
250 barrels Ohio, straight, at $4.40 ; 500 barrels winter 
patent, at $4.65 a $4.75; 125 barrels Minnesota clear, 
at $4.10, and 375 barrels do. patent, at $4.70 a $4.80. 
Rye flour was firm at $3.65 per barrel for choice. 

Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, 91} a 91 cts. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 57 a 58 cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 40} a 40} ets. 

Beef cattle—Best, 7§ a 8 cts.; good, 
common, 6} a 6} cts. 

Mutton.—Best, 11} a 11} cts.; 
common, 9} a 9} cts. 

ForerGn.—In the House of Commons on the 19th 
instant, C. T. Ritchie, President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, introduced the local Government bill for 
England and Wales. 

An important feature of the proposals is the division 
of the whole country into surburban and rural districts, 
within which women rate-payers will be equally'entitled 
to vote for members of the councils. London will be 
created a country by itself, under a Lord Lieutenant. 
The Metropolitan Board of Works will be transformed 
into a council; the city will lose all administrative 
duties, and the whole police force will remain under 
the charge of the Home Office. Liverpool, Birming- 
ham, Manchester, Leeds, Sheffield, Bristol, Bradford, 
Nottingham, Hull and New Castle, will also constitute 
counties in themselves. Gladstone called attention to 
the entire absence in Richie’s statement of any refer- 
ence to Ireland. It was obvious, he said, that both 
Ireland and Scotland -were especially excluded from 
the bill. Respecting the proposals now presented for 
England, there was every disposition on his side to 
treat them in a broad and candid spirit. The proposals 
were too large to be criticised at once. The House 
must retain absolute liberty of judgment, both as to 
the bill as a whole and to the details. Leave was 
thereupon given to introduce the bill. 

Paris, Third Mo., 18th.—A heavy snow storm is 
raging here. The streets are in a dangerous condition. 

The Committee of Initiative of the French Chamber 
of Deputies, by a vote of 8 to 5, has agreed to consider 
a proposal to authorize the Panama Canal Company to 
issue a lottery loan of 340,000,000 francs. 

On the 16th instant the funeral of the Emperor 
William, of Germany took place at Berlin. Emperor 
Frederick, General Yon Maltke, and Bismarck were 
unable to attend it. 

Nelidorff, the Russian Ambassador at Constantinople, 
urges a Turco-Russian naval blockade of the Bulgarian 
ports, with the object of forcing Prince Ferdinand to 
depart from Bulgaria. 

A despatch from Constantinople asserts that “further 
examination of the sarcophagi recently discovered at 
Saida, in Syria, shows that among them is the sarco- 
phagus of Alexander the Great, containing the body 
of the Monarch.” 

Latest reports from the scene of the Yellow River 
floods, several months ago, place the number of lives 
lost at 100,000, and the total number of sufferers from 
the inundation will reach between a million and a half 
and two millions. 

A telegram from Buenos Ayres, dated the 14 inst., 
says that in many towns in the Argentine Republic 
small-pox “ has broken out in alarming proportions.” 

Notwithstanding the fate of Leary’s big raft, another 
one is in the course of construction at Joggins, Nova 
Scotia. It will be much larger than the derelict, con- 
taining more than twice the number of logs, and it is 


‘ 


4 a 72 cts.; 


good, 11 a 11} cts.; 


to be provided with four masts to carry sails, in order 
to overcome the proposed Dingley bill. Twenty-five 
men are engaged in building the raft, and it is thought 
it will be ready for sea early in the summer, Like 
Leary’s raft, it is to be cigar shaped. 

The Royal message was read in the Prussian Land- 
tag on the 19th inst. It is countersigned by all the 
Ministers. In it Emperor Frederick says: “By con- 
scientiously observing the constitution, fully safe-guard- 
ing all prerogatives of the Crown and loyally co-opera- 
ting with the national representation, the King ho 
with God’s help, to attain his object, which is the hap- 
piness and welfare of the country.” 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 

A Stated Meeting of the Committee having charge 
of the Boarding School at Westtown, will be held in 
Philadelphia on Sixth-day, Third Mo. 30th, at 11 a. a, 

The Committee on Instruction will meet the same 
day at 9 A. M., and the Committee on Admissions at 
9.30. Wo. Evans, Clerk, 

Philada., Third Mo. 1888. 


TRACT ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS. 
The Annual Meeting of the Association will be held 
on Fourth-day evening, the 28th instant, in the Com- 
mittee-room of Arch Street Meeting-house, at 7} o’clock, 
Friends generally are invited to attend. 
Epwarp Maris, 


Third Mo. 1888. Clerk. 


WANTED 
A woman Friend, to assist the Matron at Tunesassa 
in household duties, and giving instruction to the In- 
dian girls in housekeeping. Apply to 
Seth Warrington, Moorestown, New Jersey, 
Aaron P. Dewees, Chester, Pennsylvania, 
Ephraim Smith, 1110 Pine St., Philadelphia. 


Diep, at Germantown, on the 16th of Eighth Month, 
1887, SARAH ANN, widow of the late Nathan Leeds, 
aged 71 years, a member of Gwynedd Monthly and 
Particular Meeting. She was of a meek and quiet 
spirit, which is in the sight of God of great price. 

, on the Ist of First Month, 1888, of lingering 
consumption, SusANNA, wife of Eli Hadley, in the 41st 
year of her age, a member of Beech Grove Monthly 
Meeting, Morgan Co., Indiana. She was of a meek and 
quiet spirit, manifesting an attachment to the prin- 
ciples of Christianity as ever held by the Society of 
Friends, Through all her protracted sickness she was 
patient and resigned—was never known to murmur or 
complain—and often expressed a willingness to wait 
her Master’s time. Near the close, she desired her 
neighbors called in, and bid them all an affectionate 
farewell; after which she requested the company to be 
gathered into silence; when she told them that her 
work was done, “ she felt so peaceful and happy ;” she 
said, “ Lord Jesus, receive my spirit,” and in a short 
time quietly passed away ; and we believe to her ever- 
lasting rest. 

, at his residence in West Branch, Iowa, on the 
10th of First Month, 1888, RicHArp BExEsoy, in the 
71st year of his age, a member of Hickory Grove 
Monthly Meeting. He was a regular attender of 
Friends’ meetings, and a full believer in the ancient 
doctrines of Friends. 

, near Barnesville, Ohio, on the 31st of First 
Month, 1888, LucinpA Grpsons, daughter of James 
Gibbons, in the 36th year of her age. When prostrated 
on a bed of sickness, she seemed fully resigned; said 
she saw nothing in her way, and was willing to go and 
leave all, if it were the Master’s will. Being naturally 
of an amiable disposition, she was loved by all who 
knew her ; she was ever ready to sacrifice her own com- 
fort for the good of others. She was strongly attached 
to the principles of Friends. Her disease made rapid 
progress, and for several days before her death she! 
‘ame entirely blind. She spoke several times of being 
fearful she was not as patient as she should be, but to 
those around her bedside she seemed a remarkable ex- 
ample of patient resignation. Near the close, her suffer- 
ings became less severe, and she quietly passed away 
without a struggle, like one falling into a sweet sleep; 
leaving to her friends the consoling evidence that her 
end was peace. i 

, on the 13th of Second Month, 1888, at her resi- 
dence, Moorestown, N. J., Exizaperu EF. Lirprcortt, 
in the 47th year of her age, a member of Chester 
Monthly Meeting, N. J. : 

, on the 24th of Second Month, 1888, at her resi- 
dence, Moorestown, N. J., ALIce, wife of George M. 
Haverstick, aged 75 years, a beloved member of 
Chester Monthly Meeting, N. J. 





